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ORIGINAL. 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS. 


Mamma, what do you suppose that old 
mantis thinking of? 

Well, dear, I should imagine that poor old 
man has been hard at work all day, and has 
walked up his garden path, just as the sun 
is going down, to rest on his hoe, and take 
a look at his beehives. He certainly has a 
very pleasant view before him. The rose- 
bush, that he has so carefully nurtured is 
in full bloom, and has furnished, not only 
gratification to the eye, and perfume to the 
air, but food for his little busy bees. Thou- 
sands of them, have fed upon his sweet 
flowers, and now will repay him with the 
delicious honey they are collecting in the 
hive. Perhaps he is calculating how much 
money it will bring him, when he sells it, 
or admiring the industry with which his 
little workmen labor, and thinking he too 
has been industrious as well as they. And 
80 we may judge, by the fruit that lies 
upon the ground, which will not grow 
without constant attention. Perhaps he 
has been looking over that beautlful sheet 
of water, at the city which lies beyond, 
and congratulating himself that his lot was 
not cast there, but in the quiet healthy 
country—that his view is not limited by 
high brick walls, but he can every day be- 
hold the rising and setting of the glorious 
sun, a privilege city people are deprived of. 
He would’nt change places with the 
wealthiest man in that great city—not he. 
To be sure, he has worked hard every day 
of his life, but the pleasure of seeing the 
fruit of his labor, has repaid him. His 
wants have all been supplied, he has kept 
free from debt, and got a snug little house 
to live in, and above all has the greatest of 
earthly blessings, health. That rich man 
over in one of those big houses, who is 
laid up with gout or dyspepsia, consequent 
upon the luxuries he has indulged in, be- 
cause he had plenty of money to buy 
them, would gladly exchange his fine 
broadcloth for that farmer's frock, if with 
it he could bring a healthy body and a 
mind free from care. 

Now my dear, we may learn from the 
calm contented look of that old man that 
something besides riches is necessary to 
happiness. He can’t have lived to that 
age, and appear so thoughtful, without 
having learned something of God’s good- 
ness, as well as greatness, in causing year 
after year, the fruits of the earth to yield 
so abundantly for man’s use. If you should 
run up to him, and ask him as you did me, 
what he is thinking of, perhaps he would 
raise his eyes and point to heaven. Then 
would’nt you understand him? Yes, you 
would know that in contemplating these 
wonders of creation, his mind, was lifted 











from the earth to the kind Father and 
Giver of all. ANNA. HARTLEY. 
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THE CAST OFF, OR STOLEN BOY. 

[The following strange and deeply affecting 
narrative was drawn up by a gentleman of ve- 
aacity and discrimination, who is well acquaint- 
ed with the facts, and has had many private 
conversations with the individual whose singu- 
lar history cannot fail to’ excite the interest of 
every one. It is hoped that the publication of 
this story will lead to some clue by which the 
mystery which hangs around his origin may be 
dispelled. The account may be relied on as 
strictly true.—Ed. Ch. Watchman.] 

In thevicinity of Worcester, Mass., there 
lives a member of a Christian church who 
does not know when or where he was born, 
or who were his parents. In his history 
are incidents of interest, which show the 
overruling-hand of Providence, and which 
may deserve to be chronicled : 

Among his earliest recollections, is the 
idea of a home in some thickly settled 
place, (Albany as he now supposes,) of 
playing with children there, and of being 
particularly attached to a child bearing the 
name of Elleck Sickle, or of one like it in 
sound. He has a faint remembrance of 
seeing two women talking together, and of 
being influenced to get into a stage coach, 
or some carriage with them, and of riding 
off. After a while the carriage stopped, 
and they leftit. The colored woman with 
whom he had ridden took him across _ lots 
to a house some distance from the road, 
and a while after he reached there, he re- 
members meeting a stout colored man, of 
rough appearance, and of feeling that he 
was introuble. Sad, indeed, was the con- 
dition of this innocent child of not more, 
probably, than three years of age. He had 
no kind father or mother near, to love, 
pity, and take care of him—no brothers or 
sisters dear, with whom to play and be 
happy. 

He was now in the hands of two colored 
persons, of intemperate, vicious habits, 
(Indians it is supposed) who cared little 
for him, and of whom he was afraid. They 
went by the name of Purchase, and bade 
him call them father and mother, and pu- 
nished him if he neglected to do it. 

They strolled about the country, hunting, 
fishing and begging, mingling in the worst 
society, often drunk and quarrelling. In 
their drunken frolics, Abraham (as he was 
called,) found it necessary to hide some- 
where, to avoid beating or death. In 
their travels, they employed him to beg for 
them from house to house, and if he did 
not succeed so well as they thought he 





might, or if in any way he displeased them, 
he was sure to be knocked down, or to be 
severely whipped. Sometimes they would 
take him to ponds and keep him wading 
in the water for hours, catching blood-suc- 
kers for them to sell to some apothecary. 
he suffered much from floggings, hunger 
and cold, spending at times chilly, and even 
freezing nights out of doors. 

On one occasion his life seemed to be in 
great peril; far in a dismal swamp, he was 
taken alone by the colored man, and taken 
there, as he was told, to be killed. The 
club was actually seized to put him out of 
the way, as one of whom his pretended 
father said he was very sick, and would be 
rid of: but the heart of the savage, as he 
gazed for amoment upon the face of the 
terrified child, and saw the fast flowing 
tears, and the deep distress, was softened. 
God held back the murderous arm. The 
club fell down. The little hand was seiz- 
ed. The cruel one also wept; their tears 
mingled together. 

At length, after having travelled much 
—after having visited several cities, and 
spent perhaps two or three years with 
these vagabonds, and been urged by others 
repeatedly to leave them, he escaped from 
their power. 
Providence, and in this way :—His keepers 
got drunk in a den of iniquity, and fought, 
andexcited his fears. He hurried to get 
out of the place. The woman, menacing 
him with her fist, bade him stop. He 
hesitated a little, but as he looked he saw 
her strike at the throat of the man with 
frightful effect, at which, still more alarm- 
ed, he fled, and left them forever. He was 
seen passing by some young men of the 
‘baser sort’ who knew of the quarrel. 
They pointed him to a house where they 
assured him of safety, and of being provid- 
ed for. That house was ‘ the way to hell.’ 
There he was employed for a few weeks as 
an errand boy, and much befriended by an 
inmate, a negro woman. She manifested 
a deep sympathy and interest for him; 
talked kindly with him, and told him he 
ought not to stay in such a place, and pro- 
posed conducting him away. She learned 
of him that he had been at Smithfield, R. I., 
in‘company with the colored vagrants, and 
knew the name of one family in that place. 
She therefore went with him, and left him 
there in the road to hunt up the family 
whose name he had mentioned, or to look 
out for himself the best way he could. Soon 
after being left alone, he ,called at a house 
where he was treated unkindly, and bade 
to go home. Poor boy! He had no 
friends, no home. He begged his food, 
and slept in a barn. He wandered about 
until he found the dwelling where he had 
been before, and was known. There he 
was permitted to stay awhile. But rum 
ruled in that house, and brought upon the 
ragged boy hunger and stripes. In the 
course of a few weeks, it drove him off. 

He now directed his course to Woonsoc- 
ket, R. I., and called there at the house of 
a widow woman, where he had been two 
or three times on errands while at Smith- 
field; but she did not feel able to keep 
him. Consequently he ran about the 
streets without any abiding place, obtaining 
his living as he could, and sleeping in 
barns, or where he could. Here he manag- 
ed to secure the friendship of some chil- 
dren, of about his age, through whose kind- 
ness in giving him food, and in helping 
him frequently to lodgings, he got along, 
after a fashion for several months. Then 
by the advice of some one, he went toa 
factory, a short distance out of the village, 
and at the door inquired for the agent who 


His escape was in the city of | 














soon made his appearance, gave him em- 
ploy, and found him a home. But from 
this place, after a short season, he ran off, 
tired with factory life. With nothing in 
his hand, and not much on his back, he 
found his way to Mendon. ‘There he halt- 
ed, called at a house, was clos« ly question- 
ed by the woman, and advised to retrace 
his steps a mile or so and seek employment 
inatavern which he had passed. He did 
as advised, and was kept by the landlord 
as a‘*chore boy’? something more than a 
year. ‘Then, by consent, he was taken and 
put on board a stage, for the sccond time, 
and brought to New England Village, to 
work there in a thread factory. 

Hé went to N. E. village some eighteen 
or twenty years ago. It is supposed by 
the family where he fist boarded, in that 
village, that he could not, on his arrival 
there, have been, at most, more than eight 
or nine years of age. He labored in that 
thread factory about two years, when the 
business there was given up, and he was 
thrown out of employment. But he was 
permitted to have a home in the family 
with whom he had boarded, and, after 
awhile, commenced working at shoe mak- 
ing. He was considered to be a good, 
honest, truth-telling boy, having contract- 
ed few, if any of the many vices to which 
for several years he had been constantly ex- 
posed. He was sometimes called ‘* Abra- 
ham the best,” or ** the best boy.” 

Ten years since, ignorant, and poor, and 
young as he was, he married and commenc- 
ed the duties of the head of a family. 
Favored with a good companion, and with 
good natural talents, ke has picked up 
some learning, and has managed to live 
comfortably, respectably, and happily. 
They have been blessed with two promis- 
ing children, a son and daughter,—have 


- been led to secure an interest in Christ, 


and are now valuable members of the 
Baptist church in N. E. village. 

Thus the cast off, or stolen boy of many 
perils and hardships has beerf taken care 
of by his Heavenly Father—has been made 
an heir of eternal life, and is favorably 
situated for usefulness and enjoyment, in 
this world. The name by which he is now 
known is Abraham Vest. If he has a mo- 
ther living, or any friends who took care of 
him in eerly childhood, they could easily 
satisfy themselves that he was the child 
they dressed and nourished once, as he has 
a mark on his back of a milk white color, 
which must have been there at a very early 
period in his infancy, if not (as is most 
probable,) always; and must have been 
noticed by persons who had the care of him 
in the days of his helplessness. He has 
also a large scar on his left foot, probably 
produced by a scald or burn, of the cause 
of which he has not the slightest recollec- 
tion. Yes, he could be identified by any 
who knew him in his earliest years, and 
who shoul care to find him. Cut off, as 
he now is, from all knowledge of his pa- 
rents, or of their kinsfolk, it would afford 
him gratification, if not advantage, could 
some of them be brought to light. 

It is said, that several years ago, it was 
rumored in the neighborhood where he 
lived, that there was an advertisment in 
some of the papers, for a boy that had been 
lost er stolen a few years before, and that 
a liberal reward was offered for his dis- 
covery, as several thousand dollars had 
been left for that child, could he be found. 
It is also said, that sometime since, some 
friends of Mrs. Vest, in Providence, stated 
that they had a recollection of seeing in a 
paper the inquiry fora child, alluded to 
above, and‘from certain Circumstances it 
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has been surmised that Abraham Vest is 
the person that was sought for, in that ad- 
vertisement. 

It is hoped that this true story may have 
enough of interest in it to secure its publi- 
cation generally as it teaches some lessons 
relative to the importance of inquiring 
after the condition and wants of the poor 
or the houseless, and as perhaps its general, 
publication may bring to light something 
of advantage to the kind-hearted subject 
of it. 





Sloral Cales. 
ORIGINAL. 
THE PORTFOLIO—No. 18. 
BY “AUNT FANNY.” 

This little garden, how familiar it looks, 
and how pleasant too, with its clean, wide 
alleys, and thrifty-looking currant-bushes 
standing round about it like a pretty bor- 
dering! It was evidently laid out with 
reference to the useful rather than the 
beautiful, yet nature will everywhere be- 
deck herself with ornaments, whether 
rough man wills it soor not. He -plants 
a field of corn that he may have something 
to eat himself, or to feed his pigs, and 
cows, and horses with, or perchance some- 
thing to sell for cash; but nature steps in, 
and polishes the long tapering leaves into 
marvellous smoothness; she throws out 
silken tassels, and bends its head with a 
graceful consciousness of beauty, to every 
passer-by. He plants a vegetable garden, 
and in his utilitarian purposes will have 
nothing to do with flowers—‘the useless 
things ;’ but she rambles about amongst 
his potatoe hills and cabbages, and notches 
their leaves into a thousand fanciful pat- 
terns, each beautiful, and each unlike the 
others; she paints them with various hues 
of green so exquisitely shaded, that none 
look coarse or vulgar; and then in her 
most frolicsome mood, she hangs the blos- 
soms on their stems—the sweet gem-like 
blossoms, whose very breath is fragrance. 
So the good old farmer can’t help himself ; 
he cannot alone feed his grosser nature, but 
unconsciously, he must have the better 
part of him refined, and strengthened too, 
by surrounding influences. 

But nothing of all this occurred to aunt 
Fanny as she sat under a plum-tree in great 
affliction. All my readers may not sympa- 
thize in her sorrows, but some of them will 
have a fellow-feeling with her, as she sits 
there weighed down by the burden of a 
heavy grief. 

A few weeks before, when the garden 
was planted, Fanny had been permitted to 
appropriate to herself the border‘ of one 
square. Nothing could have given her 
greater delight. She laid all her friends 
under contribution for flower-seeds, and 
with her gingham sun-bonnet on, and a 
blue and white checked apron, (there it is 
in the picture) she commenced the delight- 
ful fatigue of putting them into the precious 
bed. Never were so many seeds before 
planted in so small a space, and to her eyes, 
it was no longer a strip of brown naked 
earth, but one blooming mass of richly-tint- 
ed, flowers. She guarded the precious bed 
from all intruders, by a palisade of slitted 
shingles, and retired into the house, hot, 
tired, and dirty, but with her heart full of 
glowing hopes. 

It was a long weary interval before any- 
thing would shew its head above-ground, 
and Fanny's spirit was becoming sadly 
impatient, and depressed, when lo, as if by 
magic, the little bed became filled with 
tiny, green occupants. ‘There was the fea- 
thery leaf ofthe larkspur, the broad, honest- 
looking, two-leaved noonsleep, the pale- 
tinted pink, the scarce-perceptible china- 
aster, and the minute marigold; all these 
and many, many more had come up sur- 
prisingly. Every moment which could be 
spared trom school and household labors 
was given to the flower bed; and if the 
truth must be told, many moments which 
really ought to have been spent elsewhere. 
The knives were rubbed too hastily; the 
chairs and tables set up awry, and the dust 
left to accumulate upon them; because 
the heart of aunt Fanny was not in the 
house, but under the open sky. The flowers 
grew as fast as heart could wish, and Fanny 
weeded them with the utmost care. She 
transported thither, with infinite effort a 
huge tin watering-pot, almost as large as 
herself, to give them the benefit of a re- 
freshing shower-bath, and her last oecupa- 


tion had been putting together a broken 
pitcher in anticipation of coming bouquets. 

If your table, my little friend, is decorat- 
| ed with china or alabaster vases, which are 

kept filled with green-house flowers ; do 

not smile in derision at aunt Fanny’s lark- 
| spurs and puttied pitcher. They were as 
dear to her, ay, perhaps dearer, than the 
costlier ones are to you; for she had few 
pleasures, and no luxuries, save the sweet 
and unbought joys and luxuries of fresh 
air, bright flowers and blue skies; and she 
loved these all the more purely and fervent- 
ly, because they were her all. 

But the catastrophe mustcome! I have 
> yg among the pleasures and hopes of 
the few bright days when the prized and 
precious flower-plants were growing in 
their bed ; but one beautiful evening after 
Fanny had washed her tea dishes and put 
them away carefully, and brushed up the 
crumbs in haste, so eager was she to fly to 
her pet treasures, she ran out at the back- 
door through the garden-gate, to the belov- 
ed spot ; and lo, instead of pinks, and lark- 
spurs, and marigolds, and poppies, there 
was a waste—a dreary, barren waste! 
The destroying angel had been there; or 
rather the destroying hoe, and had left not 
a vestige of leaf behind. How could this 
be? Who had thus sacked and pillaged 
aunt Fanny’s private property? No rob- 
ber, or vile assassin, but only her own ho- 
nest, industrious uncle, who, ifthe truth must 
be told, was no great lover of flowers, or 
‘such like nonsense.’ He in his forgetful- 
ness, had with a few strong vigorous 
strokes utterly annihilated all her hopes, 
yet with no consciouness that he was doing 
wrong. How could he know even when 
told he had hoed up Fanny’s flowers, that 
he had almost broken berheart! He, like 
too many besides, judged other hearts by 
his own; these few, little, springing plants, 
were nothing but troublesome weeds to 
him; how could he conceive they were of 
more value than gold to the little pale- 
faced child? 

It seems almost strange to me now, that 
so small a thing should have thus distress- 
ed me; but it is literally true that I can 
scarcely remember a sorrow which was 
more bitterly and keenly felt at the mo- 
ment, thanthis. Isat under the plum-tree 
which stood on a little strip of grass-land 
beyond the garden, (which from its situa- 
tion, so near the house, and yet so shaded 
as to seem retired, was a favorite resort of 
mine) and wept scalding and bitter tears. 
My little cup was full of grief and disap- 
pointment, and I felt bereft and alone, in a 
great desolate world. 

Soon after, my aunt called me in, and 
reproving me for my forgetfulness, desired 
me to get the potatoes and wash them. 
This preparation for the breakfast was one 
of my nightly duties; and I quietly went 
for them. I remember keeping my sun- 
bonnet on to hide my eyes, and that when 
I stood beside the form under the wood- 
shed, meekly washing my potatoes in the 
red wooden-bowl, the tears would keep 
falling into the water. 

Childish griefs and joys are now far 
back in the past to aunt Fanny, yet may 
the memory of them keep her heart, warm 
and fresh and lead her to sympathize with 
those still young, knowing that if tran- 
sient, their trials are often severe and tax 
all their little strength. 
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ORIGINAL. 
INSECTS.—NO. XII. 
THE CATERPILLAR. 

Though the caterpillar is not a perfect 
insect, but only a’form in which an insect 
appears in one stage of its existence, yet 
it is sufficiently interesting in this state, to 
warrant some notice of its formation and 
characteristics. 

The body of the caterpillar is composed 
of rings whose circumference is nearly oval, 
they are generally twelve in number. The 
head is connected to the first ring by the 
neck, which is so short as to be scarcely 
visible. The head covering of the caterpil- 
lar is a sort of shell, and it has no upper 
or under jaw, but each jaw is armed with 
a large thick tooth which answers the pur- 
pose of a number, itis so strong. With 
these the animal devours its food in amaz- 
ing quantities, and frequently defends itself 
with them also. Even when its mouth is 
kept shut, its teeth are always visible, and 








while the creature is in health it is almost 
always employed in eating. Whatever the 


catepillar devours, these teeth serve to chop | 


into small pieces, and prepare them for 
swallowing. 
places its body in such a manner, that the 
edge of the leaf will fall between its feet, 
which keeps it steady while the teeth are 
employed in cutting it. Sometimes the 
caterpillar is seen to eat the whole: day, 
and sometimes it has its hours of repast, and 
some feed in the night. 


Some caterpillars have eight feet and | 


some sixteen, the six fore feet are covered 
with a sort of shining gristle; and are 
therefore called the shelly legs. The hind- 
most feet are soft and flexible, and are like 
membranous substances. These animals 
have six small black spots placed a little 
on the side of their heads, three of these 
are transparent, and are supposed to be the 
eyes ; they have little occasion however, for 
sight, as they seem to be directed almost 
entirely by the sense of feeling. 

The most curious part of the caterpillar 
is the breathing apparatus, this is compos- 
ed of a set of holes all along its body on 
each side. There are eighteen of these 
apertures, andeach is considered a mouth 
through which the creature breathes. These 
can be seen by the naked eye in the larger 
kinds of caterpillars ; they appear like hol- 
low tubes of the color of mother-of-pearl. 
Sometimes these tubes unite with each 
other, some open into the intestines, and 
others lead to different parts of the body, 
but there can be no doubt that they serve 
to convey air, because experiments have 
been made by stopping them with oil when 
the animal immediately became convulsed, 
and ina few seconds died. Oil has been 
rubbed only on one side of the body when 
he would become convulsed, but recovered 
and went on eating soon after; putting it 
on the back had not the least effect, as the 
creature continued to move and eat as 
usual, 

The life of this animal is continually 
undergoing changes, but preparatory to the 
important one, the creature usually quits 
the tree on which it was feeding, and by 
fasting gets ready for its transmutation. 
It then spins a web in which it incloses 
itself, being bent into the form of a bow, 
which it sometimes straightens by contor- 
tions of the body. ESTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE YOUNG TRADESMAN. 
OR PRAYER NEGLECTED. 

I am now going to tell you, my little 
friends, a story about a young tradesman, 
who I shall call George Manning. First 
let me describe to you a quiet room he once 
occupied. 

In one corner stands a table with his 
desk, books, and writing materials of vari- 
ous descriptions upon it. Placed over it, 
in his own handwriting upon a slip of pa- 
per, is this motto, ‘‘As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” A large 
family Bible which he has not forgotten to 
read, lies there, with other religious works. 
Upon the centre of the mantel-shelf stands 
a moss-covered cross, emblem of that on 
which our Saviour died. He feels that in 
every abode it should be set up, to remind 
us of Christ—and to glory in that alone. 
All the furniture in the room is of the 
simplest kind, but neat and whole, an air 
of contentment and prosperity casting its 
pleasant smile upon everything. 

Every day at an early hour, Mr. Man- 
ning neglects not to gather round him his 
household, to attend to the reading of the 
Scriptures, and prayers, never allowing of 
his apprentices to. be absent, unless in case 
of sickness. 

Months and years pass, and Heaven 
seems to smile upon him. Business in- 
creases, as well as other earthly possessions, 
and now he begins to hold a much higher 
place in the fashionable world; other and 
more experienced apprentices are employed 
—and the old home exchanged for an ele- 
gant establishment: and again let me de- 
scribe his present home. 

Among the rich furniture, no simple desk 
is visible, for in its place must stand a 
useless, or rather unused, highly ornament- 
edone. The motto he once prized, was 
thrown among rubbish longago. A gilded 
Bible, a gift from a friend, is laid untouch- 
ed—unread upon the marble table. 


Busi- 


When it attacks a leaf, it | 





ness requires his presence so much at the 
store, that he thinks it best merely to read 
a short prayer in the morning, and if un- 
usually busy, that is omitted. It is a mate 
ter of small concern whether all the family 
are present—as he thinks there are other 
things to be attended to, besides religion. 

One morning, while affairs were in such 
an outwardly prosperous state, Mr. Man- 
ning received a letter from a young man, 
who many years before was a member of 
his family for a while. With a heart over- 
flowing with esteem and gratitude, he 
wrote thus :— 

**T look back, dear sir, to the time [ 
spent beneath your roofas the happiest of 
my life—and shall never forget your morn- 
ing and evening devotional exercises. Then 
I first learned the way to heaven, and was 
taught to feel and lament over my own 
sins, and by the grace of God have over- 
come them. I cannot thank you or bless 
you enough for all you did for me, and es-' 
pecially for your fervent prayers in my be- 
half. Each day as I gather my own family 
about me, I forget not to make mention of 
you, and shall hope to hear very soon from 
my esteemed friend. May the apprentices 
now with you, improve the privileges they 
enjoy. Forgive me if I have too freely 
written you, but the debt J owed you was 
too great for me to keep silent longer. 
God bless you and your family.” 

With utter shame and confusion of face, 
Mr. Manning sought his own room, and 
there in agony of spirit passed the greater 
part of the morning. He prayed, and 
prayed with the spirit too. God blessed 
those words to his everlasting good—and 
again is the cross set up, never to be taken 
down again, and the neglected Bible is 
daily read and studied. The heart so long 
harrassed .and sad, has again found that 
‘* peace which passeth all understanding.” 

“ Oh let us watch and pray, 
The battle ne’er give o’er, 

Renew it boldly every day, 
And help divine implore. 








Learning. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NO. I. 


What a delightful excitement I was in, 
whenit was first announced to me, that I 
was to be sent to a boarding school in the 
country. City born and city bred, with 
only an occasional peep at green fields, 
how did my heart bound with delight, at 
the idea of losing sight for a while, of brick 
walls and stone pavements, and of finding 
myself in the broad open country, rambling 
without constraint over the green grass, 
and among the sweet flowers, without stop- 
ping to think if my shoes were tied, ormy 
bonnet on straight. 

It was to be my first leaving home. I 
was not to be sent away because I was trou- 
blesome or ungovernable. I had been my 
father’s pet, my mother’s pride, and, seemed 
to be by way of experiment that this change 
was to be made, I have since thought to 
make me prize the blessings of home. 

And now whata busy time there was 
in the house, new dresses bought, old ones 
renovated, shoes, stockings, gloves without 
number collected together, a most useless 
outlay it appeared to me, who could think 
ef needing nothing but a plain calico frock, 
and gingham sun bonnet, but my pains- 
taking mother, knew better than I, and 
many were the nice, convenient articles of 
clothing stowed away in my trunk, for 
which I had occasion to thank her when far 
away. 

That navarino hat with blue ribbon 
streamers! Shall I ever forget it? 
strike meas something uncommonly beauti- 
ful, and from its advent I must date my 
first feeling of vanity, when, trying it on, 
I surveyed myself in the glass, and caught 
my mother’s look of satisfaction, as she 
turned me round and round, and arranged 
my curls to the best advantage under It. 
It was not necessary for her to speak out 
what she thought, child though I was, I 
read it all, and never a Sunday afterwards 
was that hat tied under my chin, that I did 
not give an extra iook of pleasure at my- 
self, and wish my mother was there to see 
how very becoming it was! 

Well, the day at last arrived for me to 
begone, and my heart beat high with ex- 
pectation, as the stage drew up to the 
door. Iran to the front window, and 


It did, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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eped through the blinds to see if there 
as anyone inside to be my companion. 
| aw two or three young ladies, I suppose 
| must gall them, who as it turned out, 
ere bound for the same place of destina- 
ion as myself. I hurried on my bonnet 
« gloves, gave a hug and kiss all round, 
extra one to my baby sister, and then 
ig put into the stage by my father with 
aparting good bye, and an injunction to 
ye to write home certainly once a week. 

Away whirled the stage, and I soon 
lost sight of the ‘“* dear old house and 
home,” with its woodbines, elms, and 
honeysuckles. If I remember right, my 
eyes felt rather moistas I found myself 
gut up in the coach, with only strange 
gees about me. I looked at them, and 
they looked at me, but as we had not been 
introduced, of course it would not do to 
peak, or SO we thought at first, but after 
setting out of the city, and we found our- 
elves on the monotonous road of the coun- 
try, the ice was soon broken, and before 
the half day was over, we were like old 
friends. 

Then we had to talk of what was before 
ys, and our probable prospect for happiness 
and contentment. Our boarding places 
having been previously engaged, we were 
srry to find that we should not all of us 
hoard together. Upon arriving at the vil- 
lage of D. we were severally upon the sharp 
lookout, for the houses answering to the 
description of those where we were to. be 
domesticated. How well I remémber my 
gelings, when the stage drew up to the 
door of a pretty little white house, with 
green blinds, shaded by large trees, and a 
fower-garden in front, honeysuckles and 
rosesin full bloom. ‘* Oh,” said I, ‘* what 
apretty place—how I should love to live 
here.” And here one of our number was 
to be dropped—but alas! my name was 
not the one called §Well—, we drove on 
from place to place, some not nearly so pret- 
tyas the first one, till all but two of the 
passengers had been disposed of, one 
other little girl and myself. Then how 
anxiously did I look out for the next stop- 
ping place, for that was to be our home for 
three months at least. At the village doc- 
to's! ‘*Heis an important character, 
surely he will live in a handsome, pleasant 
house,” thought I. What was my dismay 
when whoa! again sounded in my ears, to 
find myself in front of a little unsentimen- 
tltwo story, yellow painted house, with 
nt a blind to be seen, the broad 
noonday sun in full blaze upon every win- 
dow, and worse than all, directly upon the 
dusty road, with not a tree, or shrub in its 
vicinity! Here wasa come down to my 
fanciful imaginings. ‘‘And this is the 
place where I am to be left!” I exclaimed, 
and looking at my companion, saw in her 
face all that I desired by way of sympathy. 
My baggage was soon disposed of, and I 
was shewn to my room. Oh worse and 
worse—neat to be sure and clean—freshly 
painted! Have I ever once since in all my 
life had the odor of fresh paiit come across 
me, without being carried straight back to 
that little contracted room, with its un- 
carpeted floor, paper window curtains, and 
feather-bed, so high that I knew I must 
have a ladder to get into it. Without 
stopping to take off my bénnet, as soon as 
I found myself alone, the hostess having 
left me with the injunction to make myself 
at home ! as if that were an easy matter to 
be done! I threw myself down in one of 
the two white painted chairs in the room, 
and leaning my head on the table, burst 
into a most hearty cry. This was a relief, 
and would have been more of one, if it 
had helped the matter. But here I was to 
Stay, three long months! and crying 
would’nt cut short the time one single day. 
What should I do? The first grief I had 
ever known, without my mother to fly to 
for comfort? There was no consolation at 
hand of any kind, for strange faces were 
allabout me, and nobody knew the heart 
aching home-sickness that came over me, 
Which choked me when tried to eat my 

» and made me cry myself to sleep 
every night. ‘*Can I ever be happy in 
this place,” I would ask myself, and the 
only answer fora fortnight after my arrival 
was, never, never, if I should live here for- 
ever. But time, the softener of all our 
griefs, dealt kindly by me, and after sundry 
dismal and despairing letters home, which 

ught. answers kind, encouraging, and 
affectionate, I reasoned myself into some- 
thing like contentment. The weekly box, 













filled with fruit, cake, letters, and pretty | to be seen he did not go back with the 


stories to amuse me, which my thoughtful 
father never forgot when Thursday came 
round, and which the good-natured stage- 
driver never charged upon his way bill, 
because as he said ‘it did him so much 
good to see my glad face as he tossed it to 
me from the top ofthe coach.” This well- 
remembered box, was indeed a great allevi- 
ation to my sorrows, as many of my school- 
mates will testify, who shared with me 
the nice things it contained. 
ANNA HARTLEY. 














Parental. 
THE SWEARER REPROVED BY A 
CHILD. 


BY MRS. E. W. ALLIS. 


It was excursion day, and the cars were 
nearly full, when a lady, evidently in ill 
health, entered, leading a little son of four 
or five years. 

She paused, and looked round in vain 
for a vacant seat. The gentleman by my 
side, perceiving her embarrasment, sprang 
to his feet, and politely offered his seat, 
which was accepted with a graceful ac- 
knowledgment. 

She was about to take the little boy in 
her arms, when a gentleman on the opposite 
side extended his hand, saying, with a win- 
hing smile, ‘Come here, my boy, come and 
sit upon my knee. I am better able to hold 
you than your mother is.’ 

The child looked up for his mother’s con- 
sent, and then joyfully sprang to the seat 
so kindly offered. For some few moments 
the gentleman amused himself by asking 
the child all manner of questions, drawing 
out his curious ideas, and listening with 
evident satisfaction to his artless replies. 

Soon, however, his attention was drawn 
to anarticle in the paper he had just laid 
aside, and, giving the boy some sweet- 
meats, he entered into an -earnest political 
discussion with another gentleman by his 
side. At first it seemed they only sought 
amusement, and jokes and Jaughter were 
treely intermingled with argument. But 
the contest gradually waxed stronger, until 
at length jokes were exchanged for pro- 
fanity. 

The boy had been very happy with his 
new friend; but when the first profane 
word was yttered, he looked up with aston- 
ishment. Tears gathered in his large black 
eyes, and laying the watch carefully aside, 
which had been given to him by the gentle- 
man for his amusement, he slipped quietly 
to the floor, and fled to his mother. 

‘Where are you going, my dear?’ ex- 
claimed the gentleman, as he saw him mov- 
ing off. ‘Come back, my boy, come back. 
I thought you were very happy a few mo- 
ments since; what is the matter now? 
Why do you leave me so suddenly? Come, 
you are a fine little fellow, come and see 
what I can find for you in my pocket.’ But 
the boy clung to his mother, utterly refus- 
ing the extended hand. 

* Well now,’ exclaimed the gentleman, 
with evident chagrin, ‘ this is very strange. 
I do not understand it. Come, my boy, tell 
us why you left me.’ 

‘ Téll the gentleman, my dear,’ said his 
mother, encouragingly, ‘ why you do not 
wish to sit with him.’ 

‘ Because.’ said he as he straightened 
himself back, and summoned all his ‘resolu- 
tion for the effort, ‘ the Bible says we must 
not sit in the seat of the scorner.’ 

The gentleman looked confounded. For 
a moment the blood rushed to his high, ex- 
pansive brow, and I thought he was angry. 
The mother also was surprised. She had 
not expected such a reply. But the man 
instantly regained his composure, and 
pleasantly said, ‘I hope you do not call me 
a scorner.’ The boy leaned his head npon 
his mother’s shoulder, but made no reply. 
* Come, tell me,’ continued he, ‘ why do you 
call me a scorner?’ The child looked up, 
and simply, but earnestly said, while a 
large tear stole quietly down his cheek, 
‘I do not like, sir, to hear you swear so!’ 

‘O! that is it, is it? Well,’ continued 
he, as the mother pressed her son to her 
bosom, and bowed her head to hide the 
tears which were starting in her own eyes, 
* come back and sit with me, and I promise 
you I will never swear again.’ 

* Wont you ?’ asked the child earnestly ; 
‘then I shall love you very much indeed.’ 
Saying this he allowed the gentleman again 
to place him on his knee; but it was plain 


| 


joyful eagerness with which he had at first 
taken the seat. 

The gentleman saw this. He felt that 
he had lowered himself in the esteem of 
that innocent and noble-minded boy. The 
thought evidently gave him pain, and he 
did all he could to efface from his mind the 
unpleasant impression. 

In explanation of this affecting scene, 
his mother said it was her custom to read a 
chapter in the Bible every morning to her 
son, explain it as well as she could, and 
then pray with him. That morning she 
had read the first Psalm; and when ex- 
plaining to him the character of a scorner, 
among other vices, she had mentioned pro- 
fanity. Notfully comprehending the sub- 
ject, but resolved at all events to do right, 
he thought it was really a sinful act to sit 
for one moment with a man who had taken 
God’s name in vain. 

When, O when will mothers realize the 
vast amount of influence they are capable 
of exerting over their children? When 
will they realize the strength and perma- 
nence of those impressions received in 
childhood ? S. S. Advocate. 
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Nursery. 





LITTLE GIRL AND PIGGY. 


~ From a letter, directed to a little girl, in 
the last number of The Friend of Youth. 

I read the list of your pets to a friend of 
mine, and she told me a story, which I am 
going to write for you. Now listen to it. 

‘When my mother was a little girl,’ 
she said, ‘ she lived in a farm-house, away 
in a lonesome place. She had no little 
children to play with, and so she longed 
for something to make a pet of. And 
really, the first that her mother knew of it, 
she found her washing the face of a little 
pig, one morning early! All the family 
laughed heartily at her; but she did not 
eare. She loved her little pig, and took 
a great deal of pains to keep him clean. 
Every morning she washed him, in spite of 
his squealing ; and she cleared all the mud 
and dirt out of his little pen, so that it was 
clean as a bird cage, and Piggy was as 
white as a lamb. 

Suddenly, one evening, acold rain storm 
came on. The wind blew fiercely, and 
people began to shiver, and draw their 
chairs closer to the fire. The little girl 
went up to her mother with a very sad 
face. 

‘Ma, please, may’nt I bring Piggy into 
the house to-night ?’ 

* Why, child, what an idea! 
heard of such a thing ?” 

‘But, ma, he’ll get so cold and wet!’ 
and she began to cry. 

‘Oh, no, Piggy is well off in his straw 
bed. Little daughter must go to bed now.’ 

The little one was undressed. But 
when her mother came to hear her say her 
prayer, she began to sob aloud. 

‘Oh, ma, he will feel so bad out in the 
cold rain!’ 

‘ My dear little girl, a pigis not like a 
child. He is used to being out of doors. 
He has a good pen, and he will not care 
for the rain. Come, say your prayer, and 
thank your heavenly Father for your nice 
bed.’ 

The child said her prayer, but kept on 
crying; and her mother sat by her side, 
and stroked her head, until she thought 
her asleep; then she stole softly out of the 
room. 

At nine o’clock she went in again to take 
a last peep at her darling, before going to 
bed. She thought the bed-clothes looked 
strangely; and there were tracks of bare, 
muddy feet, on the smoothly painted floor. 
She turned down the coverlid, and lifted 
up both hands in astonishment! 

There lay her child, sound asleep, hug- 
ging in her arms a great bundle as large as 
hersel’. And what was the bundle? It 
was nothing less than the white pig, rolled 
up snugly in one of her mother’s best 
shawls ! 

It seems that she had got up, after her 
mother went out, crept through the high 
window, gone across the front and back 
yards, through the rain and darkness, in 
her thin night dress, and brought in her 
pet to share her warm, comfortable bed ! 

Her mother did not wake her up, but 
took the pig, as quietly as she could, and, 
taking off his blanket shawl, sent him back 





Who ever 





to the place provided for pigs. The little 








lilo 
girl cried again the next morning, when 
she fould him gone. But they talked with 
her about the matter, and persuaded her 
to let Piggy stay in his own bed after 
that!’ 

By the by, he grew up to be a hog, and 
she had to give him up. That is the way 
with all who make pets of pigs; because 
pigs always grow to be great clumsy hogs. 
So I give you fair warning! lly 

I should hardly have believsd this story, 
if the daughter of the lady had not told it 
tome. She says that she used to laugh at 
her mother about it, and her mother would 
say— 

‘Oh, nonsense, child! I was little, and 
I did’nt knowany better !'"—[ Olive Branch. 








Morality. 
BEGINNING AND ENDING: 


OR. THE HISTORY OF THOUSANDS. 








I have heard my dear mother say, that 
when I was a little baby, she thought me 
her finest child. I was the pet of the family 
—I was caressed and pampered by my 
fond, out too indulgent parents. Before I 
could well walk, 1 was treated with the 
** sweet” from the bottom of my father's 
glass. WhenI was a little older, I was 
fond of sitting on his knee, and he would 
frequently give mea little of the liquor 
from his glass, in a spoon. My dear mo- 
ther would gently chide him with— Don’t, 
John, it will do him harm.’ To this he 
would smiling reply, ‘ This little sup won't 
hurt him—bless him!’ 

When I became a school-boy I was at 
times unwell, and my affectionate mother 
would pour for me a glass of wine from the 
decanter. At first I did not like it; but 
as I was told it would make me “ strong,” 
I gottolike it. When I left school and 
home, to go out as an apprenticc, my pious 
mother wept over me, and among other 
good advice, urged me,‘ never to go to a 
public house or theater.’ For a long time 
I could not be prevailed upon to act con- 
trary to her wishes, but, alas! the love for 
liquor had been implanted within me! 
Some of my shopmates at last overcame my 
scruples, and I crossed the fatal threshold. 
I reasoned thus: ‘ My parents taught me 
that these drinks were good; I cannot get 
them here except at the public house, sure- 
ly it cannot be wrong then to go and pur- 
chase them.’ From the public-house to 
the theater was-an early passage. Step by 
step I fell. Little did my fond mother 
think, when she rocked me in my little cot, 
that her child would find a home in a prison 
cell. Little did my indulgent father dream, 
when he placed the first drop of sweetened 
poison to my childish lips, thatj he was sow- 
ing the seeds of my ruin! My days are 
now nearly ended—my wicked career is 
neariy closed—I have grown up to man- 
hood, but by a course of intemperance have 
added sin to sin. Hope for the future I 
have not—I shall soon die. 

A Poor DrunKarD. 





ROSA’S BIRTH DAY. 


One afternoon, Rosamond Hamilton and 
her aunt Fanny were alone in the parlor, 
Rosa had brought her little chair close to 
the rocking-chair I was siting in, and was 
telling me about a little playmate of hers. 
All at once she exclaimed, 

‘Oh, Aunt Fanny! to-morrow is my 
birth-day ; to-morrow I shall be six years 
old! Are you not so glad, Aunt Fanny? 

‘Yes; lam glad to see you so happy in 
view of it. But, Rosa, if I were you, I 
would make to-morrow a very happy birth- 
day, the happiest birth-day you have ever 
had. You can ifyou wish to.’ 

* How auntie? I do wish to.’ 

‘ Well, my dear girl, as we grow older 
we want to grow better; and if I were 
you, I would resolve, when I was six years 
old, to controlmy temper. A little girl so 
old as that can surely govern herself. That 
naughty temper, when it rises, makes you 
very unhappy and very disagreeable to your 
friends ; and now that you are beginning 
a new year of your life, would it not be 
well to try to subdue it? If on your sixth 
birthday, you should begin to be sweet- 
tempered, gentle, and thoughtful, would it 
not be a very happy birthday ?” 

‘Yes, Auntie; but I cannot help getting 
angry sometimes. People do such provok- 
ing things, and make me angry.’ 

‘No, Rosa; they do not make you angry. 














THE YOUTH'S 





COMPANION. 








They perhaps tempt you tobe; but tempt- 
ation can be resisted. All good persons 
are tempted to do wrong, and it is because 
they do not yield to the temptation that 
they are good. It is very hard to be good 


when you are tempted; but you know God 
can give you strength, and that he will, if 
you really wish him to help you to be 
[ Ch. Witness. 


good.’ 





_SPitorial._ 





NO. XV. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


One very pleasant morning in harvest time, 
I was atan early hour, at the railway station 
near the Waterloo bridge, intending to leave 
in the first train for Windsor Castle. We were 
soon on our way, passing for atime over the 
roofs of the houses. A railway running over 
the roofs of houses, would be a strange sight 
‘in this country, though they think nothing of 
it in London. 

When we had left the suburbs of the city, 
which it took some time to do, they are so ex- 
tensive, we began to pass through wheat fields. 
It was in the midst of harvest, and a majority 
of the reapers were women. I told an English 
gentleman that it was a sight I had never seen 
in New England. 

In about an hour we arrived at the town of 
Windsor, which is twenty-two miles west of 
London. Iti pleasantly situated on the side 
of a hill which rises in the midst of a widely 
extended jlain. It contains eight or ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, and owes its importance 
chiefly to the Castle which stands on the sum- 
mit of the hill. 

The Castle was originally built in the 
eleventh century, by William the conqueror. 
It has been the favorite country residence of 
most of the Kings of England for more than 
seven hundred years. It commands a beautiful 
view of the river Thames, of the Royal parks 
and forests, and the surrounding country. The 
Castle and walls cover about twelve acres, and 
form a hollow square, three of the outer sides 
of which form a magnificent terrace, The 
north terrace commands a view of Eaton College, 
and was especially interesting to me as being, 
when he occupied the Castle, the favorite walk 
of Oliver Cromwell, who swayed the scepter 
of England with so powerful an arm, and :nade 
her a terror to persecutors and tyrants. 

In 1824, a million and an half of dollars were 
spent in repairing the Castle, and additional 
sums have since that time, been employed in 
the same way. Many workmen were busy 
when I was there, but I did not enquire what 
was the precise object of their labors. 

Any one can enter the gates of the castle, 
and walk on the north terrace, and visit some 
portion of the castle building, but to gain ad- 
mission to the State apartments, an order from 
the Lord Chamberlain is necessary. The order 
can always be had by asking for it at the proper 
place. ‘To gain access to the private apart- 
ments, that is, the rooms occupied by the Queen 
and her household when she is at Windsor, re- 
quires a special order, and one which it is very 
difficult to procure. A great many of the no- 
bility have never seen said private apartments, 
and scarcely any commoners have ever gained 
admission, unless through the servants. I was 
told that the only way persons can get sight of 
the interior of Osborne House, the Queen’s 
residence on the Isle of Wight, is to visit the 
servants of the establishment. 

As Americans are said to go every where, I 
thought it behoved me to visit the private 
apartments of Windsor, and accordingly pro- 
cured the much coveted order for admission. 
1 went with the crowd of visitors to the door, 
and presented my order. It soon appeared that 
x private order entitled its possessor to great 
consideration. I, was with the party the order 
included, separated from the crowd who had 
orders for the State apartments only, and intro- 
duced by another door. We were led through 
the apartments alone, without the inconveni- 
ence of being in the midst of a crowd of visitors 
who are led through in large squadrons. Before 
we set out onour journey through the apart- 
ments, we were required to enter our names in 
a large book which contained the names of all 
who had visited the private apartments. I look- 
ed over its pages, and found only two American 
names on the list for the year preceding. The 


great majority of names were those of foreign- 
ers. 





Among the State apartments, the most inte- 
resting ones were the Waterloo Chamber, the 
Grand Banqueting Hall, and thé grand Recep- 
tion Room. Waterloo Chamber is forty-seven 
feet long, twenty-eight feet wide, and fifty-five 
feet high. It is appropriated for the reception 
of the portraits of kings, ambassadors, and mili- 
tary officers who were connected directly or 
indirectly with the battle of Waterloo. It con- 
tains about fifty portraits, nearly all of them 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Among them were 
those of the Duke of Wellington, Alexander 
Emperor of Russia, Count Platoff the Hetman 
of the Cossacks, Prince Metternich, Francis II. 
of Austria, Frederic William III. of Prussia, 
Archduke Charles of Austria, George IV. and 
William IV. of England, &c. As the portraits 
were taken by one of the best artists of the 
day, by visiting this room, one gets a good idea 
of the features of most of the great men that 
figured in Europe at the time of the downfall 
of Napoleon. 

Inthis chamber William IV. gave his grand 
dinners in commemoration of the Battle of 
Waterloo. [7T'o be continued.] Jo Ae 

[COMMUNICATION. | 
LITTLE HENRY’S CONVERSATION 
with his mother, brothers and sisters. Ages, five 
sizand seven. A true story. 

Henry. ‘If you were to die, mother, then 
your spirit would go right up to God ?” 

Mother. ‘1 trust it would” 

Henry. ‘How would it go up? 

Mother. ‘1 do not think | can tell you, dear.’ 

Henry. ‘Could [ see it go up?” 

Mother. ‘No. It is invisible. 
sec a spirit.’ 

Henry. (After a pause.) ‘In what part of 
us is the spirit? Is it here? (laying his hand 
upon his breast,) ‘ or is it in the head ?” 

The other conversation. 

Margaret one day madé this inquiry of her 
mother :—‘ Mamma, how do we get up to heav- 
on? Do large people get up there”? These 
questions were overheard by her little brother, 
who immediately approached her, and laying 
his hand quietly on her shoulder, affectionately 
said, ‘Sister, dear, it is the soul that goes to 
heaven.’ 

One of these children uttered, of his own 
accord, the following words, verbatim, at the 
age of five years. ‘I am much obliged to God 
for giving me such a nice bed. I love God 
because‘He doses so many things for me. I 
love every body that I dont know, and I love 
every. body that I do know.’ 

—_@——__. 
LETTERS 10 THE EDITOR. 
Crawfordville, Ga. Jan, 23d, 1852. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed please find 
one dollar, the subscription price of your sweet 
little paper, ‘The Youth’s Companion.’ Be 
kind enough to send me the back numbers of 
the present year. Yours, &c. 

Saran. A. Monk. 


We cannot 


Westminster, Mass. Jan. 30th. 1852. 
Mr. Willis, sir—Enclosed I send you one 
dollar to pay for the Youth’s Comp:nion, for 
the year 1852. It isa companion to us all, and 
we hail its approach. Yours, S. Barnes. 








MARRIAGE EXTRAORDINARY. 

On the 18th inst., by the Rev. Ransford 
Wells, in Washington Hall, in Howe’s Cave, 
10 o’clock P. M., Mr. Peter House, of Cherry 
Valley, to Miss Jerusha Catharine Flint, of the 
town of Canajoharie. 

Those who have visited Howe’s Cave will re- 
member that Washington Hall is about 300 
feet from the entrance—a splendid room about 
100 feet in length, 30 in width, and 50 in 
height. From the entrance the floor rises on 
each side in the form of an amphitheatre. On 
the north side is a spacious recess with two 
lofty gothic arches, in one of which is a statue 
of Gen. Washington, a magnificent stalactite, 
standing out in bold relief. The passage to 
the Hall is ample—the path smooth and dry. 
The party, consisting of about 20, in bridal cos- 
tume, proceeded to the Hall at 10 o’clock P. M. 
The bride and bridegroom, with their attend- 
ants, took their places in the recess on an ele- 
vated platform. 

The company were arranged on the opposite 
side, 100 feet distant. The effect was solemn 
and impressive. The gleam of the torches sur- 
rounded the group with dazzling brightness, 
but shed a somber light up to the vaulted roof, 
and into the recesses of the gothic arches. It 
seems like a vast cathedral, filed with devout 
worshippers, who were awe stricken by the 
magic combination of gloom and splendor. 
While the ceremony was performed, the com- 
pany stood in breathless silence, and when 
they came to congratulate the bride, the ladies 
burst into tears to relieve their deep emotion. 

Those who were present will never forget 
the wild romance of the scene, nor the profound 








solemnity of the service ; and in after life, they 
will be remembered as producing that sense of 
grandeur and sublimity which lift the thoughts 
to God and eternity, and dispose the soul to 
devoutest worship. 

After the ceremonies, the party returned to 
the Hotel and sat down to an ample and well 
served repast, seasoned by the playful] remarks 
and gentlemanly attention of Mr. Howe, ‘mine 
host of the Subterranean Inn.’—[Schoharic, 
N.Y. Patriot. 


__— 


THE YOUNG SANDWICH ISLANDER. 


While Hopu was in America, he spent an 
evening in a company where an infidel lawyer 
tried to puzzle him with difficult questions. 
At length the native said, ‘I am a poor heathen 
boy. It is not strange that my blunders in En- 
glish should amuse you. But soon there will 
be a larger meeting than this. We shall all 
be there. They will ask us all one question, 
namely,‘ Do you love the Lord Jesus Christ - 
Now, sir, I think Jcan say, Yes. What will 
you say, sir?” When he had stopped, all 
present were silent: At length the lawyer 
said, that as the evening was far gone, they 
had better conclude it with prayer, and propos- 
ed that the native youth should pray. He did 
so: and as he poured out his heart to God, the 
lawyer could not conceal his feelings. Tears 
started from his eyes, and he sobbed aloud. 
All present wept too ; and when they separated, 
the words,‘ What will you say, sir? followed 
the lawyer home, and did not leave him until 
he was brought to the Saviour—dJuv. Miss. 
Mag. 

—_—_——@———_—— 


FORGET-ME-NOT.—From the German. 


‘ Grandmother,’ said little Gretchen, ‘ why do 
you call this beautiful flower, blue as the sky, 
growing by this brook, a ‘ Forget-me-not?’ 
‘My child,’ said the grandmother, ‘1 accom- 
panied once your father, who was going on a 
long journey, to this brook. He told me, when 
I saw this little flower 1 must think of him; 
and so we have always called it the ‘ For-get- 
me-not.’’ Said happy little Gretchen: ‘I have 
neither parents, nor sisters, nor friends, from 
whomI am parted. I do not know whom I can 
think of when I see the forget-me-not.’ ‘I will 
tell you,’ said her grandmother, ‘some One 
of whom this flower may remind you—Him 
who made it. Every flower in the meadow 
says, ‘Remember God; every flower in the 
garden and field says to us of its Creator, ‘ For- 
get-me-not.’’ 

_—@——_ 


WASHINGTON’S IDEA OF A WATCH. 
We were just now struck,—and we make a 


_note of it on the instant,—with the practical 


good sense of Washington, which manifested 
itself in everything. His personal friend, Gov- 
ernor Morris, was about going to Europe, and 
Washington along with several letters of intro- 
duction, gave him this charge, ‘to buy him at 
Paris, a flat gold watch; not the watch of a 
fool, or of a man who desires to make a_ show, 
but of which the interior construction shall be 
extremely well cared for, and the exterior air very 
simple.” What a mine of wisdom do those 
words suggest about men as well as watches— 
‘the interior construction well cared for, and 
the exterior air very simple!’ Boys and girls, 
remember Washington’s watch, and be just 
like it yc urselves! 
— 

A RARE OCCURRENCE.—A learned 
clergyman in Vermont was accosted in the 
following manner by an illiterate preacher who 
despised education: ‘ Sir, you have been to 
college, I suppose?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ was the reply. 
‘I am thankful,’ rejoined the former,‘ that the 
Lord has opened my mouth to preach without 
any learning. ‘A similar event,’ replied the 
latter, ‘occurred in Balaam’s time; but such 
things are of rare occurrence at the present 


day.’ 
—_—»——- 

QUAKER COURTING’—‘ Martha, does 
thee love me?’ asked a Quaker youth of one at 
whose shrine his heart’s fondest feelings had 
been offered up. ‘Why, Seth,’ answerd she, 
‘we are commanded to love one another, are 
we not?” ‘Ah, Martha, but does thee regard 
me with that feeling the world calls love?’ 
‘I hardly know what to tell thee, Seth; I have 
tried to bestow my love on all; but I have 
sometimes thought, perhaps, thee was getting 
more than thy share.’ 

——— 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Mr. Wuirerp te, with his usual success, has 
obtained decidely the best likeness of the 
Democratic nominee, Gen. Pierce, that has yet 
been made. So say his friends. The Yankee 
Blade thus justly remarks of Mr. W.’s skill in 
his favorite art :— 

The daguerreotypes taken by J. A. Whipple, 
96 Washington street, can be recognized at a 
glanceas possessing all those traits which 
stamp them as the production of a genius of 
no ‘common mould.’ There is an exquisite 
taste displayed in the pictures, a knowledge of 
artistic effect, a depth of tone, a softness and 
beauty of finish, which makes his portraits 
and groups unrivalled. More beautiful speci- 
mens of the art, are no where to be found. 
We would say to all our readers, if you want 
a life pertrait and exquisite picture,- visit the 
gallery of Mr. Whipple. 











a 
SCRAPS. 

‘Tis strange,’ muttered a young man as 
was staggering home from a supper party * hoy 
evil communications corrupt good many - 
I’ve been surrounded by tumblers all the nt 
ing, and now I’m a tumbler myself,’ 7 


A lady meeting a girl who had lat 
her service inquired, ‘ Well, Mary, where 4 
you live now?’ ‘ Please, ma’am, I don’t I 
now,’ replied the girl,‘I am married? 


ely lef 


A farmer’s servant having a cheese Bet be. 
fore him to take his breakfast, and Sitting 
long time over it, his master asked him whe 
he intended to have done. ‘Sir,’ said he ;, 
cheese of this size is not so soon eaten as, : 


A as y 
may think.’ “ 


* A premium being offered by an agricultuy 
society for the best mode of irrigation, and ty 
latter word being spelt irritation, by mistake gf 
the printer, a farmer sent his wife to claim tip 
prize. 


Envy is fixed only on merit, and, like a gop 
eye, is offended with everything bright. 


———ee 








Dortry._ 


THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


There is a time, just ere the frost 
Prepares to pave old winter’s way, 
When autumn, in a reverie lost, 
The mellow daytime dreams away; 
When summer comes, in musing mind, 
To gaze once more on hill and delj- 
To mark how many sheaves they bind, 
And see ifall is ripened well. 





With balmy breath she whispers low— 
The dying flowers look up and give 
Their sweetest incense ere they go, 
For her who made their beauties lire 
She enters ’neath the woodland shade, 
Her zeyphis lift the lingering leaf, 
And bear it gently where are laid 
The loved and lost ones of its grief, 


At last old autumn, rising, takes 
Again his scepter and his throne, 
With boisterous hands the trees he shakey, 
Intent on gathering all his own. 
Sweet summer, sighing, flies the plain, 

And waiting winter, gaunt and grin, 
Sees miser autumn hoard his grain, 
And smiles to think it’s all for him. 


THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 
Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye 
Ever following silently’; 

Father, by the breeze of eve 
Called thy harvest work to leave; 
Pray, ere yet the dark hours be, 
Lift the heart and bend the knee! 


Traveller, in the stranger’s lend, 
Far from thine own housekold band, 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 

Of a voice from this world gone; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell; 
Sailor on the darkening sea 

Lift the heart and bend the knee. 


Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun! 
Woman, o’er thy lowly slain 
Weeping on his burial plain: 
Yet that triumph, yet that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie, 
Heaven’s first star alike ye see— 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 


THE FIRST-BORN. 


The first-born is a Fairy child, 
A wondrous emanation !8 

A tameless creature, fond and wild— 
A moving exultation ! 

Beside the hearth, upon the stair, 
Its footstep laughs with lightness: 

And cradled, all its features fair 
Are touched with mystic brightness. 

First pledge of their betrothed love— 
O, happy they that claim it! 

First gift direct from Heav’n above— 
O, happy they who name it! 

It tunes the household with its voice, 
And with quick laughter ringing, 

Makes the inanimate room rejoice, 
A hidden rapture bringing, 

Its beauty all the beauteous things 
By kindred light resembles ; 

But, evermore with fluttering wings, 
On fairy confines trembles. 

So much of those that gave it birth, 
Of Father and of Mother: 

So much of this world built on earth, 
And so much of another! 
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